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ployed the large surplus revenue in purchasing goods in
India and China, and the result was that the three pro-
vinces were soon drained of rupees. Clive tried to meet
the difficulty by establishing a gold currency, and by
fixing a premium upon gold. The remedy only in-
creased the evil by causing more silver to be withdrawn
from circulation. Merchants and retail traders were
greatly inconvenienced, but the full effect of the measure
was only felt kfter Clive left India, when the export of
bullion from Bengal exceeded five millions sterling, and
the exchange value of the rupee went up to two shillings
and sixpence. The failure is scarcely surprising, when
it is remembered that Clive had had no experience
of finance, and that the science of exchange was, as he
. acknowledged, "a subject very much out of his sphere,"
Clive's foreign policy was successful. His moderation
in the hour of victory, and his strict observance of
treaties, won the confidence of the native princes.
Oude long remained a barrier between Bengal and the
Mahrattas, and his generosity in restoring it to the
Nawab-Vizier removed the general anxiety that was
at first felt at the English successes. The attempt to
hold aloof from the affairs of the neighbouring states
was doomed to failure, and before Clive left he had pro-
posed that the English should enter into an alliance with
the Nizam of Hyderabad against the Mahrattas of the
Western Deccan, and that they should reconcile the
Mahrattas of Berar by the payment of ckout.